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“What IS authentic existence?” we are asking as we prepare ourselves for the National 
Student Assembly. Here is one thoughful student’s contribution to the dialogue be- 
tween faith and culture. 


... can these bones live? (4 Meditation) 


IT SEEMS. THAT VARIATIONS of these words are spoken to us today by many peopie who 
take very seriously the human situation. Sociologists tell us that we have become a 
nation of organization men, whose nameless faces are undifferentiated in the huge, 
lonely crowd. Depth psychologists tell us that we are the product of our environment 
and of our egocentricity, and if they are generous they allow us an hereditary ‘racial 
consciousness.” Religious critics tell us that we are clinging desperately to a religion 
without commitment, without responsibility, without God! The existentialists tell us that 
we are alone, that whatever salvation we may find lies in our making the best of the 
unfortunate situation of being alive. . . 

Few of us have not been asked to face some form of this statement, and, if we are 
honest with ourselves, we have been unable. to avoid seeing the reality which is so 
radically exposed. But this is as it should be: for as responsible people—and mor? 
truly as responsible Christians—we are under the command to see our world as it really 
is, and not as our wishful thinking would have it be—as it really is, even if it is a valley 
of dry bones. 

Yet seeing clearly demands also that we see and accept the reality by which our 
world is transformed, for the Christian faith declares nothing less than the paradoxical 
news that these bones can live! This is exactly the news which we seem to be denying 
in favor of the more pessimistic, if more superficial, viewpoint. Surely the reason for 
this does not lie solely in our “indifference.” Perhaps it is because we feel that it is more 
sophisticated to speak of hell being other people than to mention “the forgiveness of 
sins.” Perhaps we are afraid that if we rely too heavily on this news we will trip over 
the lurking hard, cold reality and find ourselves in an even more frightening valley. 
And, to be fair with ourselves, perhaps it is only that we are trying to see clearly, and 
this vision of meaninglessness seems to be all there is to see! Yet, however sophisticated 
our intellectual cynicism may be, however proud we may be of our clear vision, (even if we 
see nothing), however deeply we may feel our own existential despair. we all stand under 
the same judgment: for we have been presented undeniably with a New Word—not a 
word which denies thé valley of bones, but one which transforms it and removes its 
annihilating power. Life /s. possible! Renewal is possible—precisely through forgiving 
love—the forgiving love of God, manifest in His Son, and reflected in our lives now. This 
message may undermine the whole carefully built facade of our existence, because now 
we have no right to act as if we were not loved! 

And we who are loved have been commissioned to bear the message to others, 
not simply by word but in our entire lives, in the totality of our beings. We must be will- 
ing to accept the simplicity of saying “yes” to our world, to our brethren, to ourselves 
... Nietzsche was right: Christians should look more redeemed. We, as Christians, must 
declare that the time being can be redeemed from insignificance, by a reality which is 
yet to be in its fullness, but which undeniably ‘s, here and now. We must allow ourselves 
to be grasped by the simple, saving power of this message. We must have the courage to 
respond to the Word which declares: 

“Behold, I will open your graves, and raise you from your graves.”—Ezekiel 37:12 


Meditation by ELSABETH J. SLAUGHTER 
February, 1958 
Smith College Chapel 


SIXTH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, December 28-January 3, University of Illinois 


“Our bones are 
dried up, and our 
hope is lost; we 
are clean cut off.” 


Ezekiel 37:11 


Woodcut by Lynd Ward from 
Wild Pilgrimage, 
“A Novel in Woodcuts”’ 
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“We can earn human affection and respect only through 

understanding. It is the relationship with people—as in- 

dividuals—which makes our own world rich or poor.” 
Charles H. Percy 


Serving as a Secretary for International Education 
through the International Committee of the YMCA’s 
| had the privilege last spring of a four month trip to 


Europe, the Middle East, Central and Southeast Asia.. 


Three guides were constantly in my mind: 

|. Keep your eyes open to beauty or surprise, enrich- 
ment or disillusionment. 

2. Keep your mind wide 
ment and informed tolerance. 

3. Keep your heart wide 
and honesty in whatever you do or say. 

This is not an attempt to make any final analysis nor 
to pass any judgment. Here are thoughts and ideas 
gathered from various conversations, lectures at the 
universities, public meetings and particularly many in- 
formal gatherings in France, Germany, Switzerland, 


open for objective judg- 


open also, with sincerity 


Italy and Greece. 


Young people of Paris 

What a varied and colorful crowd! French students 
at undergraduate and post-graduate level are very eager 
to see colleagues from other countries. So we went to 
the section known as the “little world around Sorbonne.” 
The first thing you notice is the fantastic mixture of races, 
nationalities and languages. We were in a mood to 
observe. to listen, to ask, and to learn. Walking along 
the narrow streets of Paris, we looked in every window 
and every door of numerous cafes filled with students 
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This is the first of five articles on what youth around 
the world are thinking. NICHOLAS GONCHAROFF 
YMCA Secretary for International Education, recently 
made a four month trip around the world. He talked 
with intellectuals, with representatives of the business 
world, labor movements and political parties. We be. 
lieve the articles will suggest similar conversations on 
many campuses as American and overseas students meet 
together. 


from Paris and the rest of the world. We entered one of 
them through a haze of smoke almost like a London fog. 
You could barely distinguish the silhouettes of people 
sitting in the room. It was not easy to find a space in 
that cafe. This one happened to be a rendezvous of stu- 
dents particularly interested in the widely popular phil- 
osophy of existentialism. Taking a place at one of the 
small tables, I asked permission to join the “little club.” 

“Nobody is interested whether you are here or you 
are not here, whether you exist or whether you don't. 
Sit. Drink coffee. Do what you want. Ask questions or 
don't ask questions was the answer of my “very 
polite” neighbor. I followed at least one of those advices 
and for the next 15 minutes kept complete silence. The 
more I listened, the more deeply I realized that at this 
table as well as at the neighboring tables, this whole 
room and later I noticed in many other cafes, clubs and 
classrooms as well as in the factories, there is some kind 
of intense search, some kind of loneliness, some kind 


of inner struggle going on in the minds and hearts of 


people—and not only in Paris. I saw the same thing 
later in the Middle East and in Asia. What ts it? What 
do they want? 


Sick and tired of instability 


| found courage to ask one of my neighbors, “Why 
are you so involved in such complicated discussions 


ranging from Plato to Sartre? From ancient religions to | 


the latest theory of sex? From liberal, democratic ideas 
to unbelievable forms of dictatorships?” A new friend, 
Renoir, first looked at me and then with considerable 
nervousness shouted, “We are simply sick and tired of 
the constant political and ideological instability of our 
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country and many of us are ready to take one or another 


extreme. You don't like it, I see. Maybe you want some 
kind of sentimental answer like, “We discuss. Plato for 
the sake of beauty or we discuss sex in order to enrich 
our knowledge of anatomy, but I am not ready to give 


- you this or any similar answer. We are restless, aren't we, 


Paul? Yes. we are not only restless, but often we don't 
know why we exist. Do you understand that we don't 
know why we exist? Very often it is not a life, but only 
existence.” 

At this moment, a third student said with placid sar- 
casm, slowly distinguishing every word, “Fellows, be 
happy go lucky. Don't create disturbances for my medi- 
tating mind.” Then, changing to childish honesty, “We 
may laugh, we may drink, we may do anything, but so 
long as we are young, problems are with us and one of 
the biggest problems is this instability. The entire con- 
ception of freedom is changing,-or am I wrong? Maybe 
lam changing. What is freedom? What is truth? What 
is justice? and where are we as the ‘future light’ of 
France?’ He started to laugh and there was not a single 
person in the room, | am sure, who could not sense his 
natural joy of life, but also his questioning mind and 
doubts about the future. 


Why in church? 

One day I entered a little Catholic church, wondering 
how many would be there in the afternoon. It was such 
a change from the noisy street to the almost absolute 
silence of the centuries old church. There were a few 
people inside—a little girl and a grandmother in her 
80's, a young couple in their thirties, and three men in 
military uniforms. Four nuns and two men, definitely 


the youth of Europe— 
what they think? 


from somewhere in India, stood just at the entrance. 
Why were they there? I was curious and, leaving the 
church, I waited on the steps. The first to come out was 
the little girl. “What were you praying for?” I asked. 
“Why are you not praying?” she asked me. “Why are 
you sitting outside of the church but not inside? I 
prayed,” she continued, “to God. I prayed for everyone 
and you. Mommy teaches me every day when I am leav- 
ing kindergarten to come in and pray.” She left. It is a 
wonderful feeling to see a child who simply prays with- 
out request, without any expectation, with open and 
clean heart. 

After a while the young couple came out. | excused 
myself and asked the same question, “Did you really 
come to this church to pray?” Said the woman, “Yes, 
| did.” Said the man who accompanied her, “I kept 
company only. I cannot pray because I don't believe, 
but I enjoy the silence of this building. There is no other 
place any more where I can get that silence. My work ts 
too noisy. Places of entertainment are very noisy. Where- 
ever I go except in this place, noise is with me.” “So you 
like to be with yourself?” He hesitated, “Maybe so, I 
haven't thought much about it. You are a stranger,” he 
continued. “Yes,” I said, “I am a stranger to this place, 
but not to the problem.” “What has happened to our 
world?” he asked emphatically. 


“| don’t believe in anything” 

One evening, | remembered a Suggestion that I should 
visit a section in Paris where poorer people live. | ap- 
proached a little twisting street. It was very dark. Sud- 
denly from behind two silhouettes appeared. They greeted 
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the youth of Europe 


me in a friendly fashion, saying that they needed money. 
They were polite enough to give me two alternatives. 
either to give them $10 or they would take everything | 
had. I “bestowed” $10 upon them and asked them where 


they were going. “To drink, to sing, to enjoy life.” was 
the answer, almost like a song. “Are you doing it every 


day?” “Oh naturally,” said one. “What else is there to 
do?” “Don't you think there are some other values and 
interests in life?” I asked. The reply was, “I am deeply 
and absolutely disappointed with life and everything 
there is in life. I don’t believe in anything, neither in 
God nor in law and this way of life is permissible. not 
only permissible but lawful, not only lawful but neces- 
Sary. | 

Strange world, isnt it? Maybe you never had a chance 
to meet such people in the United States. but believe 
me they do not exist only'in France. They are also here. 
Young people of the world! Sometimes the hope of the 
world and sometimes the puzzle of the world, but one 


thing Is Sure—they are the future of the world! 


A discussion with German students 

Many people are paying close attention to what Is 
going on in Germany. It is Known as a country of sur- 
prises. Germany impressed us as the country with the 


most complete recovery—socially and economically. 
Wherever vou go. you see new construction. constant 
Improvement and almost completely rebuilt industry. 


German industry was torced to start from scratch and 
most plants and factories are absolutely new. which gives 
Germany a considerable advantage in economic compe- 
tition. 

But what about the younger 
men and women who became mature after 1945? How 
do they accept life? What do they think about? What do 
they want? 

One evening we participated in a discussion at the 
University of Frankfort on “Democracy and the Crisis 
of Freedom” with nine students and two _ professors. 
Despite the variety of their fields of study. everyone was 
intensely interested in the problem of democracy in 
Germany. One. Marcia by name. urged that “democracy 
in Germany should be understood always as something 
very different from French. English, American or any 
other type of democracy.” “What is this difference?” | 
4’as interested to find out. Said she, “Democracy first 
f all is the political expression of liberty and liberty 1s 
| without order and order is impossible with- 
t law. The carrying out of law depends on force. You 
see. the elements of order, law and force are very im- 
And this is wnat many foreigners 
They are afraid that 


generation, the young 
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our emphasis upon order will create another dictator- 
ship.” 

Rudolph, a student of mathematics, immediately 

terrupted, “What do you think about the role of virtue 
and power in our society? By virtue and power | mean 
the same thing, and don't accuse me of dictatorial think. 
ing before you have a chance to listen to my ideas. A 
virtue is a power of acting. We should try to create this 
type of virtue in ourselves. One of the greatest philoso- 
phers first expressed this idea. It was Spinoza.” 
‘ame hotter and hotter. Oscar opened 
a completely new aspect in the thinking. “Europe has 
lost real understanding of what freedom is.” He believed 
that freedom is a fusion between Christian ideas and the 
ideas of the philosophers of Greece ana Rome. He 
thought that in Europe in the last four centuries “the 
marriage between truth and freedom has been shattered.” 
Europe has lost the Christian idea of freedom which 
unites freedom, personality and law. 

“1 am bored by this discussion.” said another student. 
“My life has no cause or purpose. Let me tell you some- 
thing. Germany is full of people like me. We hope that 
somebody will help us. | must admit that I have lost 
faith. I have lost faith in everything and I feel only winds 
blowing through my empty soul and heart.” 


Discussion be 


The World Alliance of the YMCA 


Geneva is through and through an international city 
with cosmopolitan outlook on the problems of the world 
and its people. We had a welcome opportunity of visit- 
ing the World Alliance of the YMCA and for the first 
time I realized how important that coordinating body 
for YMCA activities around the world is. You probably 
know there are 10,000 YMCA centers encircling the 
globe. In country after country practical programs. of 
self-help are spelling out democracy and positive ideas 
in terms people can see and understand. The YMCA has 
unique Opportunities to help direct the profound changes 
taking place throughout the world into democratic chan- 
nels. and it is not done through any pressure. Wherever 
you go, the YMCA is always a private and completely 
independent organization, free from any government or 
political system or economic pressure group. It consists 
of people who have dedicated themselves to trying to 
make this world a better one. | | 

Any students visiting Geneva should visit the offices 
of the World Alliance. There they can get the newest 
reports about the problems and ideas of young people 
around the world. 


In my contacts with students in Geneva. I found them 


very much concerned about the idea of a united Europe. 
This was more impressive 


than it would be in any other 
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Lobby of the Rome YMCA 


country of Europe,. because Switzerland is known as a 
country which likes to keep itself out of European or 
world politics. But more than forty students with whom 
| had a chance to chat definitely favored the idea of 
cultural, economic and probably military unity for 
European countries. In India and Greece, | heard the 
same wishes on the part of hundreds of young people. 
The idea of a United Europe is a real one and this ts 
something which impresses an observer looking for a 
solution for a more harmonious and creative life in post- 
war Europe. 


Rome—new ideas 


In Rome we stayed-at the YMCA, a modern and 
artistically decorated building. Every second week in the 
great lobby of that building there is a new exhibit of 
paintings of Rome's artists—known and almost un- 
known. A tremendous number of young men and women 
use the facilities—sports, educational courses, language 
courses, preparatory school for children and so on, and 
it was also very interesting to find out that 95% of the 
YMCA membership in Rome is Roman Catholic. 

When I asked a small group of students in the lobby 
of the YMCA why they were visiting there, the answer 
which was given to me opened my eyes about the YMCA 
in that country. “We are coming to this place to release 
and to open our minds to new ideas and thoughts. No- 
body pushes you to accept one opinion or another. It Is 
an atmosphere of eased tensions where one is exposed 
to that which can enrich a person.” 

A student maintained that “the concerns of religion 
and politics do not touch many young people. There is 
a definite lack of interest in that side of life. The majority 
are not interested in the problems of democracy.” 
Another, “Our young people are living in a fluid state of 
mind. Many of them are seeking to find something which 
will attract them. They are looking for some cause.” 

We found that wherever we went young people were 
looking for a “definite cause.” This is a very peculiar 
paradox in Italian life. Many extreme movements, politi- 


cal and otherwise, are beginning to attract some young 
people, presumably offering an “attractive cause.” For 
example, Fascists are very well organized in Northern 
Italy and have considerable influence across the entire 
country. On the other hand, many religious sects try to 
capture restless and searching youth. 

“In the schools and universities the relationship be- 
tween teachers and pupils, professors and students is 
cold and indifferent. Certainly, there are some exceptions, 
but they are still exceptions. We feel that our teachers 
are not really close to us. We listen to them, but we do 
not discuss many problems with them.” 

Students often expressed a wish to have more aca- 
demic freedom and when I asked, “What is academic 
freedom as you understand it?” the answer I got was a 
profound one. “All education is a continuous dialogue. 
Questions and answers which pursue every problem to 
the horizon. That is the essense of academic freedom.” | 
was impressed by a statement made by a gentleman 
whom I met at a shoe shop in Rome. Somehow we 
started to speak about education and he said, “I con- 
sider that an educated man is one who has finally dis- 
covered that there are some questions -to which nobody 
has the answer.” 


Greece—search for a cause 

Everyone should, at least sometime in his life, visit 
Greece, a country of classical thinking and a country 
which produced “perfection of beauty.” It seemed to me 
that the people of Greece have the ability to live in the 
present without forgetting the richness and experience of 
the past. 

Visiting the University of Athens, | met for example. 
Dr. Nicholas Nisiotis, a young theologian. His impres- 
sions about youth were positive and optimistic. He ad- 
mitted, however, that young people in Greece to a great 
extent are living in “a very fluid state of mind” because 
they cannot often find a “cause,” a satisfactory aim, 
something inspiring for their lives. “Can you understand 


continued on next page 
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that young people first of all would like to have an idea 


and to see thar idea transformed into reality? Students 
lost faith after the Second World War. Some of them 
think that ‘youth fought for nothing.” Many have tried 
to fill this vacuum with extreme nationalism.” In the 
minds and hearts of students a great fight is going on—a 
fight against nothingness, a fight against the fear of the 
non-existence of faith. 

Discussing religion with students, I discovered few 
who are atheistic minded. They do, however, possess a 
tremendous desire to be free in their expressions and 
opinions. The Orthodox Church of Greece does not pre- 
vent these expressions and maybe because of this kind 
of freedom there is much more unity between life and 
religion in this wonderful country. 

The YMCA as a movement is accepted completely in 
Greece. One of the great contributions of the YMCA in 


Greek students in discussion with Orthodox priest 


Greece is its widespread education program which has 
the aim of helping young people to achieve a richer life. 
“Life asks only that we. young and old, give our best at 
each new level of experience. It may be in the office; it 
may be in the cafe, in the church or in the army; in the 
friendly chat or in the serious searching discussion.” 

The youth of the European countries which | had the 
privilege to visit have tremendous youthful zeal and 
idealism. At the same time one cannot escape from many 
evidences of a serious crisis in their beliefs and a deep 
sense of insecurity. Is this a sign of the “natural” restless- 
ness of youth or is it a crisis in our Western culture? 
What is the problem? A law student in Munich tried to 
express it this way: “The marriage between truth and 
freedom in Europe is wavering.” 

Those who can help this younger generation to resolve 
their deep search for truth and faith and to assume a 
positive role in their communities and society will be 
able to win them. 


A happy marriage depends upon two people who 
care about personal growth more than they do 


about romantic love. 
Will you be able to help your loved one grow’ 
-Person-to-person relations on campus are the 
place to begin. 


‘Never, mever marry, my dear fellow! That’s my ad- 


vice to you; don’t marry till you have faced the fact that | 
you have done all you're capable of doing, and till you ! 
cease to love the woman of your choice, till you see her | 
plainly, or else you will make a cruel mistake that can | 


never be set right. Marry when you're old and good for 
nothing . . . Or else everything good and lofty in you 
will be done for.” 

So a talented prince counsels his friend in Tolstoy 


War and Peace.' This noble’s happiness with a cultured | 


-!1 Pp. 19-20 of Manuel Komroff edition (N. Y.: Bantam Books, 
19S6). 
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Marriage 


by ROBERT H. BONTHIUS, Chaplain and 
Professor of Religion, Vassar College. A 
review article of Love and Conflict by 
Gibson Winter, Doubleday, 1958, $3.50. 


Drawings by Burmah Burris 


Reproduced from Esquire, February 1958 
(C) 1958 by Esquire, Inc. 


and beautiful wife turned to ashes soon after they were 
married. The prince discovered that what he called love 
was gone because he had conquered the fair lady. 

Actually, he had never been in love with her, except 
in the romantic sense of courtship. What he wanted was 
the satisfaction of winning. She was a lovely “thing” to 
be possessed. Once he possessed her, the thrill was gone. 
He never thought of her as a person who could help him 
realize his best self. Nor did he consider that he might 
help her fulfill herself. There was no excitement at all 
in seeing her “plainly,” i.e., as a human being. The costly 
joy of personal growth through marriage was neither 
known to him nor desired by him. “Tie yourse:f up with 
a woman;” he declared, “and, like a chained convict, you 
lose all freedom!"** The emphasis upon marriage as im- 
prisonment is typical of the immature individual, the one 
who is not ready to accept the responsibilities of intimate 
human relations or able to realize their promise. 

Many married people are unhappy today—often a 


“Ibid., p. 20. 


short time after the ceremony. They got married after a 
courtship in which each found one kind of satisfaction 
or another for himself. It might have been the thrill of 
conquest, the delight of being wanted, security, the 
pleasure of being mothered, or what not. (Read Nina 
Farewell’s chapter in The Unfair Sex |Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1953| on “Why a Man Wants What He Wants” for 
one woman’s satirical portrayal of men’s motives.) Dur- 
ing courtship, each tried to be his best to please. It is 
possible to ignore or smooth over many faults and dis- 
agreements in the unmarried state because each is still 
living a separate and independent existence. 

Marriage radically changes this relationship. It brings 
the two into unlimited encounter. Negative factors can 
no longer be passed over. Now they have to be lived 
with—not necessarily faced but inevitably lived with. 
The person-to-person relationship only worsens unless 
the two see their problems as opportunities for deeper 
understanding of one another, and make use of each op- 
portunity. Everyone knows that progress is essential in 
courtship. The relationship must be moving toward 
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greater intimacy or it ceases. Often forgotten is the fact 
that progress is essential to married life. Here the rela- 
tionship must provide not only for maximum intimacy 
but for fuller and fuller self-realization. If not, two may 
remain under one roof, but they are not otherwise mar- 
ried. They are chained like Tolstoy's prince. 

How can a couple make a happy marriage? This is the 
concern of a new book about American marriages by 


Gibson Winter. formerly a pastor and now a teacher of 


ethics and sociology at Chicago's federated seminaries. 
He believes that many marriages are little more than 
relations of coexistence in which each person feels 
wronged by the other and neither one knows how to 
effect understanding. His book, Love and Conflict: New 
Patterns in Family Life (Doubleday and Company. 
1958), is designed to deal with the problem. His advice 
is worth discussion by college students not only because 
it is constructive but because they are in the best possible 
position to profit by responsible reflection about marriage 
—the whole of it still lies ahead of them. 

Winter accepts the fact that maximum intimacy 1s 
what people need and want from marriage. It Is one ot 
the limitations of his book that he does not sufficiently 
stress the fact that the communion of two persons with 
one another and their children is not enough. To be fully 
satisfying, a marriage must be two persons’ means of 
serving their world. This social purpose of marriage needs 
to be emphasized. In America we frustrate ourselves 
with our “privatistic’—plain provincial—ideas, includ- 
ing our idea of marriage. 

But the American does not know how to be intimate. 
This is true of males, but it is also true of females, stereo- 
types of women to the contrary. Winter's conviction 1s 
that we need to revise our thinking, and accordingly our 
actions, on two counts if married life is to realize its 


promise: 

|. We must rethink the relationship of the man and 
the woman in marriage: 

2. We must change our ideas of how intimacy Is 
achieved. 

With regard to the proper relationship of man and 
woman in marriage, Winter declares we must return to 
the Biblical idea of male leadership (Ephesians 5:22— 
“Wives, be subject to your husbands, as to the Lord.” ). 
It should be so because the man knows more about the 
world outside the home as he works in it. Moreover. 
sexual experience Suggests subordination of the woman: 
in the sex act itself and in the course of bearing and bring- 
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Marriage or coexistence? 


ing up children, the woman is dependent on what the 
man provides. 

Probably no one will deny that the male needs to take 
a responsible role in family life. The pages in which 
Winter talks about the problems created by fathers who 
will not participate actively in the care and discipline of 
their children are worth pondering. What are a husband's 
responsibilities in the home? Winter's contention is that 
there is a general absence of male leadership in the 
American home and that this is partly responsible for 
the unhappiness of everyone concerned, the wife's most 
of all. 

Questionable, however, is Winter's generalized pre- 
scription that father should “lead.” What he means by it 
is never detailed, and the fact that in parts of the book 
he advocates democratic procedure makes it doubly dif- 
ficult. In places it sounds like male domination—"‘father 
knows best.” This comes out most clearly in his use of a 
group-dynamics finding. The finding ts that a small group 
works most effectively when it has a leader and a best- 
liked person. The leader throws out the ideas thus stimu- 
lating the group. The best-liked person keeps the group 
together while the various members of the group struggle 
with each other and the leader. You guessed it: father has 
the ideas and mother cheers everybody on. This may be 
an acceptable arrangement for a woman without brains 
or one who is compulsively compliant. But is it a rela- 
tionship which takes account of an educated woman's 
insight and information? To me it sounds like a great 
waste of talent, not to mention the burden of pretension 


it places on the male of the species. 


There are real questions here: 

|. Does either the fact that the man has a Job outside 
the home or the fact that he is biologically independent 
as regards child-bearing endow him with superior wis- 
dom as regards the developmental needs of his wife and 
his children? 

2. Given the fact that modern man is away from 
home five days a week. is male leadership a_ realistic 
ideal? 

3. What does the Bible say about the ideal relation- 
ship of man and woman in marriage? | 

On this last point a competent New Testament scholar 


like C. H. Dodd of Cambridge has unexpected things to. 


say. The New Testament does not teach simple subordi- 
nation of woman to man. Indeed, the distinctive 


emphasis within the Christian circle of the first century 
was mutuality. Dodd declares that St. Paul’s “doctrine of 
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love in marriage allows the husband no one-sided marital 
‘rights’; he teaches strict mutuality: the husband has 
authority over the wife’s body, but the wife equally has 
authority over the husband’s body. Such reciprocity can 
mean only that there is no ultimate domination on the 
part of the husband.” | 

For father to come tnto his own as head of the house, 
Winter holds, mother must subordinate herself. The 
trouble is that the American woman has been “all” in 
the family. In rethinking male-female roles. the woman 
should begin to think of herself as the helper, the “best- 
liked” person. Again, this is not spelled out in terms of 
a descriptive pattern of behavior. In fact. the ways in 
which Winter suggests that a wife and mother can find 
happiness in her role have more to do with leadership 
than with mediation and cooperation. A woman can (a) 
recognize the economic significance of the work she does 
—care of a house and children being worth $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year, (b) create community in the neighbor- 
hood through her daily contacts, and (c) use leisure time 
constructively (the fact that small children leave one 
with no leisure time is not considered). Strangely enough, 
there is not a word in this book about family life as a 
vocation. Yet the most promising road to happiness in 
married life today for a woman is the nurture of children 
(and we must not forget “bringing up father’). Perhaps 
in reaction to the emphasis of Ashley Montagu and 
others on female superiority (see Montagu’s The Natural 
Superiority of Women), Winter has not developed the 
significance of the nurturing function. Yet this is the 
unique role of women, the area in which they “lead” 
inevitably. After all, they bear the children, they nurse 
them, and they are with them in the home day after day. 

More acceptable than Winter's idea of how we ought 
to think about. male-female relations, is his conviction 
with regard to how intimacy is achieved. Granted that we 
all want this in marriage, how do we go about it?. 

It requires nothing less than a repudiation of romantic 
notions of oneness. His ideas may be suggested by this 
serics Of contrasts between the romantic conception of 
how to relate to a loved one and a true conception: 

But reality teaches: 
Get your negative feel- 
Ings out in the open 


The romantic thinks: 
|. Never quarrel 


“Marriage and the amily in the New Testament.” Education 
for Christian Marriage: Its Theory and Practice, ed. A. S. Nash 
(N.Y.: Macmillan, 1939), pp. 77-78. 


CONTINUED 


2. Think only of the ideal 2. Seek to . know the 
aspects of the loved loved one as he or she 
one really is 

3. Figure that you know 3. Assume that no two 
the needs of the loved persons are alike and 
one: it is to be loved you can only know 

another's need by re- 
sponsible listening 

4. Sexual intimacy wiil 4. If the “whole person” 


is not being accepted, 
sexual activity hol- 


overcome any 
Strangement you may 


have low 


There is more by way of details as to the achievement 
of genuine relatedness in marriage, but the above points 
are sufficient to suggest the difference between popular 
ideas and realistic ones. Basically, what Winter is saying 
is that intimacy of a profound type doesn't “just happen.” 
There are means which have to be employed if it is to 
develop. He stresses particularly the imperatives of (a) 
listening to one another, and (b) determining that, come 
what may, we will stand together. By the latter he means 
determining to work out differences to a point where they 
are understood and accepted for what they are, and de- 
termining to go on together in spite of the differences 
(resolving them, of course, wherever possible ). 

It should be apparent to the reader that person-to- 
person relations anywhere need more of these qualities 
in them. The more an individual is able to relate himself 


to others in these terms, the more likely it is that he will 


be happy in marriage where the utmost ability to be 


intimate 1S required. 
/ 
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Hugo: In the fall of 1858 at the University of Virginia 
and at about the same time at the University of Michi- 
gan, Student YMCA’s were formed. These represent the 
earliest beginnings of the Student YMCA in its present 
form. 

These organizations are essentially the same as other 
YMCA activities. They are lay and Christian in charac- 
ter and have been relatively successful in being sensitive 
to the needs of students. 

Our Master did not look for the supporters of His 
cause among the rich or well-born or the highly edu- 
cated, and in spite of the fact that the YMCA has be- 
come quite an institution, we like to think that a great 
deal of the effectiveness of this movement has been from 


the fact that it takes into its activity those that come 


from any background without concern as to doctrine or 
education or social status on the campus or off the 
campus. 

We have thought that perhaps the most vivid manner 
in which we could bring some of this story to you was 
through a panel. 

We're going to start by asking these fellows to say 
what they think the situation that the Student YMCA 
faces is. And I’m going to ask our friend from Georgia 
first. 


Tom: The YMCA at Georgia Tech is a strong YMCA. 
Now, Georgia Tech is a scientific institute. It is a grow- 
ing school and the emphasis which the satellites and 
space rocket competition intensifies seems to lead to 
more growth curriculum-wise and less interest in personal 
contact. Here the YMCA has a tremendous functicn to 
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one-hundr 


years on t 


play on our campus. One thing we are doing which is 
getting some national publicity is our Executive Round 
Table. This is simply an effort on the part of students to 
span the gap between the engineering curriculum and 
the business world. In this group, consisting of around 
forty members, we have round-table discussions, and one 
of the more recent was “Management Looks at Labor” 
and “Labor Looks at Management” and then we took 
them both on for a series of questions and answers. 


In any Y programs I have seen, two important facets | 


are present. One is that students are meeting together 
to solve needs they feel themselves. The other is that the 
programs have a very human and a very personal aspect. 


Hugo: Tom Hall ts one of a number of students from the 
US going to Russia this summer under a program spon- 


sored by a number of student organizations including | 
the YM and YW. This shows something of the range of | 


Y activities. Harvey, te!l us something: about Oberlin. 


Harvey: Well, Hugo, it seems that college campuses these 
days are in a spotlight. A couple of things have happened 
to focus national attention on the educational enterprise: 


the spectacular advance in Soviet technology and the | 


sudden realization that there will be twice as many stu- 
dents in the next 10 years. Oberlin College is a liberal 
arts college. We begin to ask: what is the function of 3 


liberal arts college ina society which is placing such | 
value on technological education. All the world, it seems. 
loves a student, especially a science student, and most} 


especially a blooming atomic physicist. 
But what if you major in history or English literature: 
I can tell you that many of our students are beginning to 
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This is the Centennial vear of the National Student YMCA. At the meeting of the - 
National Council of YMCA’s last May, a panel of three students, a professor and a 


YMCA director discussed: 


What are the most important contributions that college and uni- 
versity YMCA‘s make today? 


The panel consisted of: 


Hugo Thompson, professor of philosophy and religion, Macalester College, St. 


Tech YMCA. 


mpus 


have 2n inner. sense of confusion about whether liberal 
arts is really important in this period of tremendous 
emphasis on technology. And this has caused us to ask the 
question seriously: what is a liberal arts coliege? It has 
been of great interest to me that as this question has 
been asked, some people have pointed to the things that 
have been going on for a long time in the Oberlin College 
YMCA as good examples of what should be involved in 
a liberal arts education. It is not a handing over to stu- 
dents of a body of ideas and facts which they carry forth 
into the world. It is the development of a kind of person- 
ality, a. kind of person with resources and skills who can 
think for himself—who can make decisions wisely and 
responsibly—and who can know himself as a responsible 
citizen of this country and of the world. 

A student editor of our campus newspaper, who is 
not a member of the Y, suggested in an editorial that 
some of the inter-disciplinary forums that we had been 
sponsoring on such questions as “Should We or Should 
We Not Test H Bombs,” “Is There a Relation Between 
Christianity and Politics,” “Military versus Economic 
Aid,” “Pacifism and Military Service.’"—some cf the 
forums in which we call together people from physics. 
from political science, from religion, and have them talk 
to each other and ask each other questions and present 
their points of view in the presence of students—this 
student editor was suggesting that this is what he thought 
a liberal education should involve. After one of these 
forums, one of the faculty members remarked to me late 
one right that he thought the experience he had had at 
this particular forum was the best educational experience 
he'd had since coming on the faculty. 


Paul and panel chairman. 
Thomas Hall, industrial engineering major, Georgia Tech and president of 


Stanley Maxwell, government major, Bates College, Maine and chairman of 
National Student Council of YMCA’s. 

Kenneth Smith, a former National Chairman, now on leave from the staff of 

Chicago YMCA._ while studying at Bethany Seminary. 

Harvey Cox, at that time YMCA _ Director, Oberlin College. 


the 
the 


the 


It's my conviction, Hugo, that the next hundred years 
of the Student YMCA will see us far more directly in- 
volved in the educational enterprise of the institution 
than we have been in the first hundred years. Many 
YMCA’s have spent a lot of time providing extra-cur- 
ricular activities, housing, employment services, counsel- 
ing, and so forth. But if I read the signs of the times 
correctly, it looks to me as though our role will be much 
more involved in helping students know how to relate 
the ideas they're learning in the classroom to the life 
which goes on outside the classroom, providing 
instances and opportunities for deep and satisfying stu- 
dent-faculty exchange, and providing programs in which 
faculty members can talk to each other across disciplin- 
ary lines about the problems which face us both as col- 
lege people and as citizens of our country and of the 
world. 


Hugo: Next ['m_ going to ask Staniey Maxwell, who is 
the chairman of the National Student Council to tell how 
it looks to him. 


Stan: Well, I recall some of the tremendous leadership 
training opportunities which have been offered to me in 
the various positions in which I have been privileged 
to work. And I think also with grateful appreciation of 
the high calibre of men with whom I have been associ- 
ated, both laymen and professional. 

College is a time when ties with home are pretty much 
severed. The student leaves the authority of parents and 
home and exchanges it not for complete freedom but for 
a different kind of authority. A student is also seeking 
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CONTINUED 


new friendships and new relationships, because few of 
his friends of past years are there in college with him in 
most Cases. 

Then there is the inevitable uncertainty for many stu- 
dents about vocation. This is a crucial question. Many 
Students go to college not knowing what their vocational 
plans are and hoping to determine their plans within the 
four years they're in college. And there’s the question 
of military service which faces virtually all of the men 
on campuses today. Military service will inevitably inter- 
rupt in some way or other a stucent’s education or his 


vocational plans or his plans tor family life. There’s the . 


question to consider of pacifism or not, and if one de- 
cides not, there's the question of the relationship of on2's 
Christian faith to military service. These are questions 
that are not taken lightly by many students. It seems to 
me that the YMCA is one of the few places on campus 
which provides the opportunity and the atmosphere for 
students to ask some of the basic questions about life in 
general, about their education, and their personal situa- 
tion in particular. It encourages students to go beyond 
these questions to see them in the perspective of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and to determine what the re- 
sponse of the student is to be. | 


Hugo: Go ahead. Kenneth. 


Ken: As I think back on my experiences in the Student 
YMCA, I remember it most because of its “searching 
community” aspect. If you will pardon a personal note. 
1 went into the Student YMCA as a Roman Catholic. 
| think this says something about the inclusiveness of the 
Student YMCA’s program. This “searching community © 
that I speak of is one that is broader than credal and 
theological presuppositions. It’s the kind of a community 
where a student can feel a sense of relationship to other 
students who tace some of the same kind of essential 
concerns that he himself faces. 

From these kinds of communities can come the kind 
of men not only for the secretaryship in the YMCA but 
also the kind of men who will serve on the numerous 
boards and committees in their communities. The 
YMCA as well as our world needs men with capacities 
to deal with the great issues in life as well as men who 


-are committed to the basic principles of our Christian 


faith. 

Hugo: I'd like to follow one point you made. You were 
suggesting that a student YMCA is a potential recruiting 
ground for secretaries, and I notice you're one of those 
that got recruited. Would you mind saying why you were 
interested in becoming a YMCA secretary’ 
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Ken: The greatest thing that could possibly have hap. nl 


pened to me was an opportunity to attend a world cop. 
ference representing the YMCA in India, where I hag 
the opportunity then to see the YMCA in a greater per. 
spective. It was not only the local Association to which |} 
belonged, but it was a world-wide movement, which ey. 
pressed itself in terms of a Boys Town in India and jp 


terms of student ecumenical meetings on a hillside jn} 
India. Somehow I came to see that the hungering that | 
goes on on the campus is the same kinc of hungering| 


that we see in the world and in the community. 


Hugo: Our present student generation has certain charac- 
teristics of its own. Now these characteristics have beep 
described for us in various ways. And I'd like to have 
these fellows react very quickly to some of the character- 
izations; we ve heard this called the “beat” generation, 


Birthplace—On June 6, 1877 the intercollegiate YMCA move- 
ment was voted into being in this assembly hall in Louisville, 
Ky. Twenty-five students came in response to the ‘Call’ and 
formed a Christian student movement. 


we have heard it called the “silent” generation. we have 


heard it called the “security-minded” generation, we have 


heard other descriptions given. What do you fellows say 
about this? 


Stan: | have an idea about what they mean when they. 


speak of the “silent” generation, because I tried to indi- 
cate a number of things which seemed to me to typify 
the student who has a great many things to be uncertain 
about. Not only the personal factors but all the political 
and economic tactors of the world scene. It seems to me 
that this is reflected in a great many students by their 
not wanting to get very excited about any particular 
cause. It’s much easier to sit back and in some quiet 
way attempt to evaluate the factors involved in this kind 
of a situation. This is what we as students do day after 
day after day it seems to me. 


Tom: | think you hit it right on the head, Stan. Students 
until very recently seem to examine but not be willing 
to put it into practice. And then all of a sudden some- 
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ning’s blown up and things are up there flying around 
nd perhaps earth’s going to be like Saturn someday— 
yst satellite after satellite. But the important thing seems 
» be that people are now beginning to feel that they 
yst in some forceful way be a part of this world. 


arvey: | think I would say the same thing Tom’s in- 
cating here—that, until recently, we were  con- 
‘onted with the “silent” generation, not so much silent 
hut a generation which had become so confused and in- 
yardly frightened by the complexity and enormity of the 
mternational problems that they had retreated into a 
jeeply personal orientation toward life. Living my life 
day and the next day became the burning issue with 
ery little Concern about world issues. Many observers 
pound the country have found that we leveled off on this 
st year and that this year has marked the beginning of 
yn upturn. We see more interest and more willingness to 
ke responsibility, to discuss, to think about interna- 
onal issues. Some of the forums I’ve mentioned here 
how that the issues have now become so burning and 
9 pointed that students feel that they can no longer 
more them. 


ygo: | would call students today questers as much as 
ye were back in the ‘20's and °30's, but they are perhaps 
autious questers, perhaps quiet questers. But they're on 
the prowl for something that is real and something that 
can be done. It’s a realistic crowd, and I’m beginning to 
have a great deal of faith in it. - | 

Now in this picture let’s ask about the Student YMCA. 
A new factor has come in which is very different from 
he “20's, and. this is the activity of the denominations. 
Buildings, staffs, organizations, programs are swelling 
enormously all over the country. This is going to increase 


This is the first page of the ‘Call to Louisville’ sent out to 200 
colleges by Princeton students who dreamed of an_ intercol- 
legiate Christian movement. 


*rineeton Fottege, March 27th, 1877. 


Dear CHRISTIAN BROTHERS; 

Our Sotrety for the advancement of Christian growth and work in College 
has recently connected itself with the Y.M.C. A. Although we are entirely 
independent of that body m our loca! organization, yet we desire to take 
advantaye of some of the systems of Christian work which that association 
has developed. One of these +ystem of frequent correspondence between 
the different branches of that association. We desire to establish a similar 
system of correspondence in and between all the Christian organizations tn 
the Colleges and Universities of our land. We believe that by a frequent 
exchange of Christian correspondence the ties that bind us together as Chris 
tian students would be preatly strengthened; but we desire, above all, to 
develop Christian influences and a spirit of active Christian work among Col. 
lege students. Is it not a fact, Dear Brothers, that while the students in our 
Colleges are being awakened to active exertion in athletic and literary pur- 
Suits, our spiritual growth ix suffered to remain almost entirely gegiected ? 
Does not a cold intellectuality far too often chill the zeal of Christian students ? 
Is it not true that but few of our College Christian associations are persistently 
active in endeavoring tuearouse their members to seek the conversion of their 
fellow students? Do not-a comparatively small number of our hherally 
educated young men enter the ministry? We feel that these things are not 
as they should be. Shall we not endeavor with God's help to remedy them ” 
We entreat you to join with us in a systematic effort to bring about united 
work in all our Colleges for the conversion of students and their consecration 
to active service for the Lord. Brothers, the importance of the sulyject ought 
to arouse us. Can. we bring young men to consecrate themselves to future 
work in spreading and preaching the Gospel, who can tell the number of 
souls that through their efforts may become partakers of salvation? Does not 
the nation need the consecration of its intellectual life to Christian work ? 


greatly. The churches are taking their responsibility for 
college students very seriously. In this situation there are 
many church leaders who frankly and honestly say that 
they think we shouid be grateful to the Student YM and 
YW for what they've done in the past, but they have no 
place in the future. This is what these people believe. 

Now in this whole picture, this revised student picture, 
a new student generation, a new picture as to size and 
structure of institutions, a mew picture as to the pattern 
of religious life, what is the function of the Student 
YMCA”? 


Ken: Well, | would think that certainly we are going to 
have to continue to emphasize the community aspect of 
the Student YMCA, the openness where a student feels 
perfectly free to raise issues and discuss some of the 
problems that he’s going to be meeting, often outside any 
framework where there are theological presuppositions. 


Harvey: I'm particularly concerned that the YMCA con- 
tinue to emphasize not only community values but the 
Biblical insight that man is created and redeemed in 
community and not in isolation. | think this harks back 
to what I was saying before about the emphasis on per- 
sonal values, personal security which is one of the 
heresies of our campus that we have to deal with. Our 
program continues to expose students to other economic 
and racial groups. It continues to raise in summer pro- 
jects and work camps the basic issues with which our 
society has to deal. We feel that a student shouldn't go 
through his four years of college completely isolated in 
an ivory tower atmosphere and one of our roles is to 
push him out into some of the more realistic enigmas that 
a 20th century man has to deal with. And then to take 
this opportunity which the enigma raises to interpret the 
Christian faith in living terms. 


Hugo: Now Id like to ask one more question of the 
panel. We've been focusing on the campus. What's the 
connection of all this with the general movement of the 
YMCA?” Do you see: ways in which the Student Y can 
cooperate with the total YMCA” 


Harvey: [his is a constant year by year job which con- 
fronts the staff person. Someone has compared working 
in the Student Y with laying eggs on an escalator. As soon 
as they're layed, they pop over the end and you start 
over again. If you think you have a cabinet that’s edu- 
cated to the total YMCA, it graduates. During the last 
couple of years, two things have happened which have 
focused in the minds of the students with whom I work 
the importance of our relationship with the total YMCA. 
One of them was World Service—we discovered World 
Service a couple of years ago. It had been there a long 
time but we discovered it and found that it was the kind 
of international enterprise which we felt our Y could sup- 
port wholeheartedly. There is a non-conversionist yet 
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Christian approach to other cultures—helping them to 
help themselves. For the first time last year our students 
made a contribution to World Service and will continue 
to be interested in it I think. 

Then there is the Career-in-the-YMCA_ Try-outs. 
started by the Chicago YMCA, which caught on very 
well. One of our students went and came back enthusias- 
tic and recruited two more students for this try-out for a 
possible career as a secretary in the Y. | understand this 
is going to be expanded and I'm all for it. I also under- 
stand that there is under foot a plan to allow students to 
try out for careers in World Service. And for this I can 
speak only very enthusiastically and say that there are a 
large number of students on our campus right now who 
would sign up if the program were already in operation. 


Hugo: In Clarence Shedd’s history of the Student Move- 
ment, he points out that this began with what were called 


“societies of inquiry, and | think it’s very interesting 


that this note has come out in this panel—that in a way 
we are saying that at the beginning now of the second 
century of the Student YMCA movement, we are at the 
stage of societies of inquiry. The city YMCA and the 
Student YMCA, probably a little more closely hand in 
hand in this next century than in the last, can find new 
ways of financing the work, of programming the work. 
of discovering how to meet the needs of students, because 
this generation like every generation of college students 
is a generation that needs fellowship, it needs inquiry, 
and it needs Jesus Christ. 


Wesley L. Hershey and the 
Caltech YMCA are honored 


Wesley L. Hershey, executive secretary of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology YMCA, was specially honored at commence- 
ment exercises in June for his many contributions to the re- 
ligious and cultural life of the Institute. Caltech President Lee 
DuBridge praised the Y’s work over the years, and especially 
the past year, and presented to Mr. Hershey a scroll bearing 


the following inscription: 


CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION — PRESENTED TO 
WESLEY L. HERSHEY 


“This certificate is presented as a token of appreciation for his 
outstanding service for the last twelve years as Executive 
Secretary of the Caltech YMCA. During this period his efforts 
in behalf of the YMCA program have made important contri- 
butions to the cultural, intellectual and spiritual life of the 
Institute. 

“Given at Commencement Exercises of the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena, California this 13th day of June, 
1958 on behalf of the entire Institute Community.” 


(signed) Lee DuBridge 
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College-to 


open, 


In 1957 the Student YMCA-YWCA of San Jose State 
College in California came face to face with the specia 
housing problem experienced by minority group student, 
in finding a place to live in the community. With an ep. 
rollment of more than 10,000 students, over half 
whom do not live at home, the only housing provided by 
the college is 148 units for married students. Many room 
ing house, apartment house and boarding house owner 
refuse to rent to minority group students. 
This may not be a problem at your college. Perhaps in 
the town where you go to school students of all race; 
have equal access to all housing open to any colleg 
student. We hope so! If some of your fellow students ar 
excluded, however, this article will tell you what on 
group did about it. 
Signed: San Jose State College YMCA-YWCA 
Social Action Committ 


AS AN EXPRESSION of its continuing concern for the wel. 


fare of all San Jose State students, the Student Y spon. — 


sored an open meeting on April 10; 1957, to learn wha 
special difficulties the growing number of minority group 
students had experienced in finding housing in the com- 
munity. When it appeared that a problem did exist, an 
that as far as we knew, the college itself apparently om 
no stated policy suggesting that community-providec 
housing be open to all students, the YMCA-YWCA So. 
cial Action committee was organized to enable all stu: 


q 


= 


dents who expressed a concern with this problem i 


work toward its solution. 


Two subcommittees were organized. The Housing Sur 
vey Committee was to learn the attitudes and practices 0! 
householders in relation to renting to all students of goo 
character regardless of racial, religious or cultural back 
ground. The other, the Pledge-Petition Committee, way 
to secure student signatures to a pledge-petition indicatin: 
their willingness to have minority group students 4 
neighbors and house-mates, and their concern that thi 
college adopt a policy endorsing non-discrimination ti 
student housing provided by the community. 

During April and May, after careful organization any 
instruction, a concentrated effort was made to lear 
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Gerry Wion of the Social Action Committee explains the pur- 


ad pose of the student pledge-petition to Merrilee Collins as she 
I seeks to get her signature. Over 2,800 students signed the 
Idec pledge-petition. 


- householders’ rental policies through personal interviews 
1 Wand to obtain widespread student support through signa- 

tures on the pledge-petition. The results of the. house- 
Sur holder interviews and pledge-petition were compiled 
5 of during early June. 


1 On June 4. 1957. a letter was written to the Dean 
| of Students making known the householders’ replies and 


W 
si the student pledge-petition results. The letter asked if the 
- administration would consider the following as a state- 


th, Ment of policy to be made public to the community. 
householders, and students: 


If 
) Asa public, tax-supported institution of higher learning 
of the State of California, San Jose State College is dedi- 
d cated to providing an education for all students who can 


Inner quad and tower, San Jose State College 


meet and maintain its academic qualifications and require- 
ments regardless of their race, religion, or national origin. 
In harmony with this purpose, the administration of San 
Jose State College makes all college-owned housing avail- 
able to all students without regard to race, creed, or cul- 
tural heritage and encourages all members of the com- 
munity of San Jose who rent to students of the college 
likewise to make their accommodations available to all 
its students on the hasis of character rather than race, 
religion, or cultural background. 


An explanation and results of the housing survey and the 
pledge-petition were included in this letter along with the 
following recommendations: that the administration: 


1. Make public, both to the student body and to the 
community of San Jose, whatever statement of policy 
is adopted. 

2. Write a personal letter of commendation to each 
householder who has signed the statement that he or 
she will rent to all students of good character re- 
gardless of racial, religious, or national background. 


3. Communicate this statement of policy to all house- 
holders now listed with the college housing office 
and let it be known to all those who may apply for 
future listing. 

4. Make a notation on the regular college list of hous- 
ing that there is also another list available, on re- 
quest, of those houses which are open to all students 
of good character regardless of racial, religious, or na- 
tional background. (We realized that the ideal situa- 
tion would have been to make a notation on the 
regular housing list of those householders which 
were non-discriminatory, but we were told at that 
time this. would be impossible. ) 

5. Restrict the college housing list to non-discriminatory 
householders (those who have signed the statement). 
In view of the small number who have signed, we 
feel it would be unwise to have this restriction take 
effect immediately. However, a continued effort 
should be made to encourage more and more house- 
holders to sign such a statement. 


continued on next page 
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college-town housing 


CONTINUED 


On the following day, June 5, the Spartan Daily pub- 
lished a statement on discrimination issued by President 
Wahlguist, but no mention was made of discrimination 
in housing, which was the major concern of our commit- 
tee and the focus of our survey and pledge-petition. The 
academic year of 1956-57 ended without any reply to 
our letter to the Dean of Students and without any 
further statement from the administration concerning 
discrimination. 

Because not all of the householders on the housing 
list of the college had been interviewed, during the late 
summer several more house-holders were interviewed. 
and the results of the housing survey were revised. At 
this time, the pledge-petition signatures were increased 
from 2.500 to 2.800. 

At the beginning of the 1957-58 academic year, the 
Social Action Committee of the Student Y discussed 
future courses of action, and waited patiently for an 
answer from the administration concerning our letter of 
June 4, 1957. After waiting for a little over a month, it 
was decided that we write another letter to the Dean of 
Students containing the material in the first letter plus 
the revised figures of the housing survey and pledge- 
petition. In this letter of October 25, 1957. we specifically 
asked “(1) whether any statement of policy regarding 
housing for students of SJSC and in harmony with the 
One we had suggested had been formulated by the ad- 
ministration since June 4: and (2) what action has been 
taken concerning the suggestions presented by the com- 
mittee to implement the proposed statement of policy.” 
Again we waited for almost a month and still there was 
no reply. 

The committee in the meantime began to think of new 
approaches in contacting the administration and present- 
ing our request for a statement of policy concerning dis- 
crimination in housing. It was decided that we should 
make one more final attempt through the Dean of Stu- 
dents. Two students from the committee were sent to 
visit him to explain just exactly what the committee 
wanted of the administration. The Dean was very co- 
operative and said that he would bring the housing 
survey and pledge-petition results as well. as the pro- 
posed statement of policy and recommendations of the 
Student Y Social Action Committee to the attention of 
the President. 

This meeting with the Dean of Students took place a 
week and a half before the Thanksgiving holiday. On 
December 4, 1957, the Spartan Daily Office called and 
said that the President of the college had issued a state- 
ment on housing discrimination. On December 5. the 
Spartan Daily ran the following headline: “HOUSING 
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been started. The door is opening for the minority group 


LISTS TO INCLUDE DISCRIMINATION iNFOR} 
MATION. President Wahlquist Issues Statement Deg. 
cated to Oppose Racial Bias.” The statement read , 
follows: 


“As a public, tax-supported institution of higher learnin, 
San Jose State College is dedicated to providing an ej, 
cation for all students who can meet entrance requiremer, 
and maintain the necessary academic standards regardle: 
of their race, religion or national origin. In harmony wi, 
this purpose, the administration of San Jose State Colles 
makes all college-owned housing available to all studen 
without regard to race, creed or cultural heritage. The 
college also encourages all citizens of San Jose who rey 
living quarters to students likewise to make their accor, 
modations availahle to all students on the basis 
character. rather than race, religion, or cultural 

ground.” 


The new policy of the administration also accepted a 
proper procedure all of the recommendations of the con. 
mittee with the exception of number five. In addition/ 
they agreed to mark the regular housing list so that 4 
special, separate list of non-discriminatory householder 
would not have to be used. 

The work of the Social Action Committee has on) 


in our off-campus housing. The next problem ts that ¢ 
actual student acceptance. Education of student: 
parents, and householders to practice non-discriminatior} 
themselves is now our primary concern. 

A group of students with a firm conviction, 
right approach to the problem, and hard and _ patien 
work produced results. The policy of the administration 
on non-discrimination in housing is a step forward, Wee 


feel, to a better America. | 
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THE BIBLICAL FAITH AND YOUR CAMPUS—§iIN | 
DIALOGUE by Nelle Morton. A Student YMCA- | % 


YWCA publication, 48 pages, 40¢ each. Quantity 


: Th 
prices. 
MI 
Is the Bible relevant to the real problems students face? Here | 


is an unusually creative inter-relating of probing questions y 
students raise, the voices of contemporary literature and — 

Biblical understandings. Using three differing type faces, the TC 
beoklet carries on a genuine dialogue in which the perplexities 


and insights of classroom and art, of novelist and cartoonist, fe 
of drama and science converse with the Bible. Camus, Stein- rr 
beck, Sayers, The Reporter and Jules Feiffer participate in a. 

fast moving inquiry for truth. : | RC 


The booklet has a perception that a first reading may miss. _ 
It leads deeper into the Bible than most have had to do. The  p,, 
basic Biblical themes of the reality of man’s inner dividedness — tox 
and the promise of a healing which reaches out to a divided : OF 
world are the dominant themes in the pulse of this dialogue. 


Few will put this booklet down, once they have read the first | 


page. 
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_ MIXING RELIGION AND POLITICS, 


tools to work now. 50c each—12 copies 


Camus’ The Fall 


Is this display at work 
on your campus ? 


Now there are 24 


for inquiring Christian minds! 


attractive wire rack wherever students 
gather. Watch them go to work for 
young Christians thinking about re- 
ligion. 

Order your rack from Association Press 
at $5 when. you order your Reflection 
Books at the 12 for $5 rate. It holds 
144 books in 36 pockets. 


These cre the six new Re‘lection Books: 


MIRACLES: A PRELIMINARY STUDY, 
C. S. Lewis 


WHAT PSYCHOLOGY SAYS ABOUT 
RtLIGION, Wayne E. Oates 


WHAT DIVIDES PROTESTANTS 
TODAY, Hugh T. Kerr 


THE WORLD CRISIS AND AMERICAN 
RESPONSIBILITY, Reinhold Niebuhr 


William Muehl 


ROMANCE IN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE, 
W. Clark Ellzey 


Put these low-priced Christian education 


one title or assorted), only $5.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, NYC 7, NY 


THE FALL. By Albert Camus, Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1957, 
147 pages, $3. 


It IS NOT A RARITY to hear university 
people express their dismissal of Ten- 
nessee Williams as excessively preoc- 
cupied with. violence: or Samuel Bec- 
kett, William Inge, Wilitam Faulkner 
as exemplifying in their writing only a 
small segment of contemporary men, 
as demonic, empty, or mad. Most ot 
us are not like the driven, sick, nthilis- 
tic protagonists in much of contempor- 
ary literature. Most of us ridicule the 


“beat generation,” much less identify 


with it. We steal no cars, smoke no 
heroin, would rather any day listen to 
lawrence Welk than to bop. After all, 
we belong to.a good nation, a dignified 
church, a respectable school, and have 
reasonably decent parents and friends. 

We look forward to adjusting to 
Marriage, to having normal children, a 
good-paying job, and the moderate 
comforts of ironers, freezers: we try to 
do our part to help another person 
when we can: we covet community 
respect; we surely would prefer peace 
and happiness in our world where each 
person could enjoy his own existence. 
All in all, we could say without arrog- 
ance that we are decent, courteous, 
respectgble people who adhere to the 
Ten Cémmandments and Scout Laws, 
rather than like the human dregs por- 


trayed disproportionately recent: 


literature. 

’ Then Jean-Baptiste, the sole voice of 
Camus’ small book, speaks directly to 
us. We can sense at the outset of his 
self-disclosure that he is much like us. 
As we come to know him better, we 
are startled to find revealed our like- 
ness to him. And his own intense ques- 
tions, candor, and inner probing push 
us to the troubling insight that the re- 
spectable, calculated “good-life.” with- 


An article review of one of the most important 
of recent books. Camus probes deeply into 
modern man’s inner uneasiness. Our reviewer is 
the Rev. A. L. Kershaw, famous for his ability to 
interpret our contemporary culture through 
drama, novels, jazz and other art forms. He is 
author of “Alone in the Crowd,” a 25¢ Y book- 


let on Christianity and contemporary culture. 


out heights or depths, without passions 
or extremes, without hazardous adven- 
ture or unscheduled rebellion. carries 
its own kind of self-destruction, much 
more subtle, deceptive, and insidious 
than the more transparent distress of 
those we dismiss as misfits. As in the 
New Testament parable, the rebellious 
sons of our generation, for all their 
recklessness, are at least saved from the 
ultimately destructive pretensions that 
give to the elder brothers an outward 
semblance of stability and at the same 
time the loss of sensitivity, Compassion 
and greatness of stature. 


Modern man—refined but uprooted 

Jean-Baptiste, the man of refinement, 
well-educated, attractive, respected citi- 
zen, social success, extolled as a Civic 
minded lawyer in Paris, introduces 
himself to an unidentified man standing 
next to him in a bar. He calls himself 
a judge-penitent. The extent of his up- 
rooted condition is indicated by the 
setting of a Parisian judge in a bar in 
Amsterdam significantly called “The 
Mexico City.” The acquaintance re- 
mains anonymous and silent, and as 
the conversation develops we become 
conscious that Jean-Baptiste is talking 
with us. 

What is a judge-penitent? Jean-Bap- 
tiste tells us for himself. As a_ well- 
known lawyer in Paris, he had special- 
ized in “noble” cases, pleading for 
widows, orphans, the poor, the defense- 
less. As he said of himself in those 
days: 

“You would have thought that 
justice slept with me every night. | am 
sure you would have admired the 
rightness of my tone, the appropriate- 
ness of my emotion, the persuasion and 
warmth, the restrained indignation of 
my speeches before the court. Nature 


continued on next page 
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welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


. 2000 ROOMS 


for men, women, families 


| COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 


826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


camus the fall 


favored me as to my physique, and the 
noble attitude comes effortlessly ... I 
was on the right side, that was enough 
to satisfy my conscience. The feeling 
of the law, the satisfaction of being 
right, the joy ot self-esteem, cher 
monsieur, are powerful incentives for 
keeping us upright or keeping us mov- 
ing forward. I was truly above re- 
proach in my professional life. I never 
accepted a bribe, it goes without saying, 
and I never stooped either to any shady 
proceedings. And—this is even rarer 
I never deigned to flatter any journalist 
to get him on my side, nor any civil 
servant whose friendship might be use- 
ful to me. I even had the luck of seeing 
The Legion of Honor offered to me 
two or three times and of being able to 
refuse it with a discreet dignity in which 
| found my true reward. Finally, | 
never charged the poor a fee and never 
boasted of it. 


\lind Works.” 


inspiring article. 


NEW LIGHT ON HOW THE MIND WORKS 


Scientists probing the mysteries of the human mind have re- 
cently made startling discoveries. In the October Reader's Digest 
vou ll learn what posture is best for forceful thinking; what time 
of day gives top mental performance; how “talking to yourself” 
measures intelligence. Be sure to read “New Light on How The 


Also in the October Readers Digest, “The Pastor Speaks of Sex. 
and Marriage. A distinguished clergyman, educator and writer 
answers some of the questions that trouble young people in love. 
He tells why sex must be viewed in two ways—as an illuminating 
experience in itself, and as part of a larger plan. Dont miss this 


There are 36 other stimulating and amusing articles in the Octo- 
ber Digest, condensed to bring you the best in current thought 


and writing. Get your copy today. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
PLEASANTVILLE e 


mae vw XY ORR 


The laugh 
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Jean-Baptiste was not only respect. 
able, he was the paragon of virtue. Ag 
he reflects, not only did he enjoy help. 
ing the widow and orphan, but through 
careful exercise, generous and _ good 
deeds came to dominate his entire life 
He came to delight in_ helping blind | 
people cross streets, rushing forward 
when he saw a cane hesitating on the} 
edge of the sidewalk, even snatching 
the blind person’s arm from someone of 
else about to help him. His own good } jov 
manners gave him moving satisfaction | or 
—giving up his seat in the bus or sub. | bes 
way to someone else, picking up some} an 
object an old lady had dropped, or} bu 
forfeiting his taxi to someone else in} not 
a hurry. He rejoiced at the opportunity 
to hoist a girl’s suitcase onto a rack in| Ih 
a train, giving directions, lending a hand { e0! 
to heavy pushcarts, pushing a stranded wit 
car, etc. Consequently he was known} pas 
widely as a generous man, and so hef cor 
was. His popularity was great and his} hit 
successes in society innumerable. ; 


And then one evening, he heard a 
laugh behind him. It was a laugh he 
could not locate, for no one was near. 
He heard it again. He felt the rapid 
beating of his heart. No matter how 
much he attempted to escape from itt 
by positive thinking, by more activity. 
the laugh continued to haunt  him| 
There could be no mistake, It was 4 
laugh from deep inside him, the voice, 
of the buried integrity that intruded| 
shattering judgment on his mask of | 
goodness, that mocked his pretension 
of virtue with irrepressible awareness ot 
his real motivation: that his concer! 
was not the needs or welfare of others. 
that this preoccupation was self-glory.. 
Other people were merely manipulated | 
as foils for his solo acts. The words 0!) - 
Archbishop Thomas Becket, in T. S| 
Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral,” come: 
to mind: 


dec 


“The last temptation the greates|| rece 


(reason: Mar 
To do the right deed for the wrong; his 
reason. 
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of With that shattering discretion that was 
ion MY specialty. 
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CONTINUED 


Sin grows with doing good... 
For those who serve the greater 


them, 
Still doing right. . .” 


snd so do the words of St. Paul in 
his incomparable essay on love: 


“Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not 
love, | am become as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. Though | 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be 
burned (for a worthy cause), and have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 


The poor might be relieved, the right- 
eous cause strengthened, the orphan and 
widow find justice; but, without com- 
‘passion, the noblest act can severely 
corrode the actor by pouring out within 


‘f him the fatal acid of pride. 


The laugh from down inside spoke 
judgment to Jean-Baptiste that for all 
his veneered appearance of sterling 
virtue, he was a tin cheat who meticu- 
lously did the right deed for precisely 
the wrong reason. After the laugh per- 
sists, he reflects: 

“| discovered something. I have 
to admit it humbly, son cher compa- 


was always. bursting with 
vanity. I, I, I, is the refrain of my 
whole life, which could be heard in 
everything I said. I could never talk 
without boasting, especially if I did so 


triote, | 


When I! 
others, | was so out of 


was con- 
cerned with 


erm) Pure condescension, in utter freedom, 


ers. | 
| 
ited | 


; 


test! 


_and all the credit went to me: my self- 
esteem would go up a degree.” 


And so his entire life slowly parades 
past the new inspection of judgment, 
the papier-maché covering of delight 
ripped off, and the structure of hidden 
deceit brutally opened to sight. Now he 
recalls that when he helped a_ blind 


man cross the street. he regularly tipped 


ong | 


his hat. To the man? Obviously. he 


continued on next page 


cause may make the cause serve 


A very special issue of 
"intercollegian 


ON THIS SUMMER'S 
EXCITING AND EYE- 
OPENING U.S.-U.S.S_R. 
STUDENT EXCHANGE 


40 American and 20 Soviet students spent the summer in each 
other’s countries. The Intercollegian has asked éach student: 

© What impressed you the most? 

e What questions were asked you most frequently? 


© What were the most serious misunder- 
standings about your country? 


In addition— 

® Personal experiences, conversations 

¢ Pictures and drawings 

e How you can take part in these ex- 
changes 


The entire November issue of The /nter- 
collegian will be. devoted to reporting 
this highly significant cultural exchange. 
No other coverage will be anywhere near as complete! Traveling 
reporters have been at work all summer. A guest editor who is an 
expert on the U.S.S.R. has been working with us since April. 


Yours for the asking — An intensely personal in- 
troduction to your country as Soviet students saw 
it and to the U.S.S.R. as your fellow students 
saw it this summer. 


Order form 
To: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 291 Broadway, NYC 7, NY 


Please send me copies of this special issue of The Intercollegian 
on the U.S.-U.S.S.R. exchange students. 


Enclosed is full payment 1-9 30¢ each 
(postage free). 10 - 49 20¢ each 
Please bill me. I understand 50-249 each 
that postage will be charged. 250-499 16'%2¢ each 


SOO or more 14!2¢ each 
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camus the fall 


couldn't see. Then for whom? For the 
public who would recognize and be 


grateful for his virtue. 


Books barely read— 
friends barely loved 


The laugh coerced his recovery ot 


memory, Of recognizing who he really 
was, and what really he was doing. 
Until the laugh, as he put it, “I. had 


always been aided by an extraordinary 
ability to forget. Fundamentally, 
nothing mattered.” Women (with whom 
he had prided himself as an accom- 
plished lover), the 
none of these genuinely swept him out 


needy, friends— 
of his devotion to his own image. 

“All those books barely read, those 
friends barely loved, those cities barely 
visited, those women barely possessed! 
| went through the gestures out of 


boredom or absent-mindedness. Then 


FRANK LAUBACH 


offers exciting evidence that 


THE WORLD 
COMPASSION 


The compassion of Jesus is 
changing the world says the great 
missionary. Frank C. Laubach. 
In his new book. The World 
Learning Compassion, Dr. Lau- 
bach describes how church and 
non-church groups fighting 
the world’s hunger of body. mind 
and soul. and shows why he be- 
lleves Compassion. will prevent 
humanity s suicide. $3.50 


At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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came human beings; they wanted to 
cling, but there was nothing to cling to, 
and that was untortunate—for them. 
As tor me, I forgot. | never remem- 
bered anything but myself.” 

Memory is: a 
cleansing the inward parts from deceit. 
And devastating was the regaining of 
long-suppressed memory tor Jean-Bap- 
liste: not only were his virtues empty 
of love, but so too was his noble ad- 


devastating force, 


vocacy of justice. He could now re- 
view his role as judge as that of “an 
irascible master who wanted regardless 
of all laws to strike down the offender 
and get him on his knees.” Persons and 
principles were alike secondary to his 
focal role-playing. And once he knew 
this, he could no continue 
seriously to believe he had a vocation 
for justice, or that he was a predestined 
defender of the widow and orphan. 


longer 


The cry in the night 

By cunning and ingenuity, he might 
have been able to imprison again the 
memory in pretense and more calcu- 
lated activity and good works had not 
an even more demoralizing Occurence 
come back to haunt him. It had hap- 
pened several years before the inner 


Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 
In New York City 


ROOMS that are clean, inexpensive, comfort- 


able beds, coffee shop, forums, events, sports, 
tours, etc. Conveniently located to everything. 
Rates $2.10 single; $2.70-$3.10 double. Send 
for folder |. 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE | 
356 West 34th St. (Nr. 9th Ave.) N.Y. 
Tel: OXford 5-5133 
One block from Penn Station 


- 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


(A branch of the YMCA of Greater 
New York) 

5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 


C ONTINUE 


laugh emerged into 
Walking home along the river late gp; 
night, the forsaken in th; 
autumn rain, he passed on a bridge , 
woman leaning over the railing starip, 
at the river below. All that stirred hip 
as he looked closely at her, was th: 
back of her neck, sensuous, cool an 
damp. After a moment's hesitation, }; 
resumed his walk. Some fifty yarg 
away, he heard her body hit the wate: 
—a sound dreadfully loud in the mié. 
night silence. And then he heard he 
repeated cry as she was swept down. 
stream. And then all was silence. #, 
trembled. He reassured himself it wa 
too late and she was too far. And the 
he continued home, telling no one, no 
reading the news for days afterward 
Here 1s Camus deepest thrust: minut 
conventional 


CONSC1OUSNes 


Streets 


observance of goodnes 
can completely by-pass the weightie 
matters of compassion, — self-sacrifice 
love. Only when the conventional) 
righteous plumb the vaster human de 
mands can they perceive 


the self-giving love that jumps withow 
calculation to another's cry? Then it i 
under the judgment of our default, tha 
we are turned from the judge to. th 


judged, from the arrogant to the pen: 


tent. 
Here was a person who desperate) 


did need the help of Jean-Baptiste. Bu 
no one was there to see or to applauc} 
Even more, this time there was dange} 


to himself. For the first time he face 


a vital moral choice. But = character} 


istically, he was not involved in he 


need: all he noticed was her neck an 
all he felt was how he might use hej 
But her cries shrieked of his comfort - 


able lies, of his dishonesty. The revel 
tion of his moral impotence plague: 


their am 
biguity and guilt. And who can attalif 
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TINUE 


Wart 
dnes: 
yhtie: 
rifice 
all 
nN de. 

am: 
attalr 
thou 

It i 


=) 
| 


pus 


one better .. 


him. Years later, aboard a ship, he 
gw a black speck far out at sea. He 
yrned away, his heart pounding wildly. 
i was only a bit of refuse, yet all he 


could see Was a drowning person crying . 


out for his help. That cry trom so long 
yo from the river had never ceased; it 
vas destined to be carried by the river 
0 the seas, to travel throughout the 
world, Wherever he could go, awaiting 
him forever. 


Beneath the surface 
of the respectable 

What he now knew was that he no 
longer qualified as a judge, for the cry, 
the memory, the laugh proclaimed his 
guilt. 
“First I closed my law office, left 
Paris, traveled. | aimed to set up under 
another name in some place where | 
wouldn't lack for practice. There are 
many in the world, but chance, con- 
venience, irony, and also the necessity 
for a certain mortification made me 
choose a capital of waters and fogs, 
girdled by canals, particularly crowded, 
and visited by men from all corners of 
the earth. | set up my Office in a bar... 
| lie in wait particularly for the 
bourgeois, and the straying bourgeois 
at that; it's with. them that I get my 
best results. Like a virtuoso’ with a 
rare violin, | draw my subtlest sounds 


from them.” 


His profession 1s now public confes- 
sion wherever and whenever he can 
locate a listener, preaching, as he de- 
scribes it, in his church of the Mexico 
City bar. 

“Its not hard, ac- 
guired a memory. .. | adapt my words 
to my listener and lead him to go me 
. with all that I construct 

When the portrait 1s 


for I have now 


a portrait. 


finished, I show it with great sorrow: 


‘This, alas. is what I am!’ But at 


{the same time the portrait: I hold out 


(0 my contemporaries becames a mir- 
ror. . . [| stand before all humanity 


-recapitulating my shame and _ saying: 
‘Twas the lowest of the low.” Then im- 


perceptibly I pass from the ‘I’ to the 
we. When I get to ‘This is what we 


are, the trick has been played and | 
can tell them off. I am like them, to be 


sure; We are In the soup together. How- 


ever, | have a superiority in that I 


know it) and this gives me the right 
lo speak. . . The more I accuse myself, 
the more I have a right to judge you. 


Even better, | provoke you into judging 
yourself. . .” 


Is there no salvation? 

This precisely has been the develop- 
ing crescendo of the book. In the eco- 
nomy of words and skillful probing, in 
the train and craft of Kafka (cf. Joseph 
K's parting words after the intense 
dealing with his case: am I to 
show now that not even a whole year's 
struggling with my case has taught me 
anything? Am I to leave this world as 
a man who shies away from all con- 


clusions? Are people to say of me after 
1 am gone that at the beginning of my 
case | wanted it to finish, and at the 
end of it to begin again?”), Camus 
gradually moves the confession of Jean- 
Baptiste from the untormed acquaint- 
ance who never speaks to the reader, 
to us, the respectable, good people of 
puritan roots and convention. Also the 
judgment. In a masterful little para- 
graph, Camus tells us why his judge- 
penitent is named John the Baptist: 
“When all is said and done, that’s 


continued on next page 


Now complete — 


the popular series that makes Christian 


doctrine plain for “everyman” 
LAYMAWN'’S 
THBOL 
LIBRARY 


THE PROTESTANT AND POLITICS by Wirtiam Mitier. A 
highly unusual. book that shows how the Chnistian faith can raise 
the level of political activity in the United States. Dr. Miller argues 
that the traditional American attitude of nonpoliticalism is in deep 
error and then illuminates the connections between Christianity and 
politics. The result is a penetrating literate and important book. $1. 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE by Frep J. Denseaux. Understanding 
the Bible is concerned with the reader’s understanding of the central 
message of the Bible — the creation and recreation of the covenant-bond. 
The author shows that the church is the instrument through which 
Biblical revelation is communicated; explains what the “‘covenant-bond” 


means and tells the story of the covenant people; and discusses “‘re- 
creation and renewal’’ as it results from the acceptance of the terms 
demanded by God through the Bible. $1. 


The ten other volumes in the LAYMAN’S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. -$1 each 


Mopern Rivas To CurisTIAn Faitu by Cornelius Loew 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CuurCH by Robert McAfee Brown 
THe CurisTian Man by William Hamilton 
BELIEVING IN Gop by Daniel Jenkins 
Makenc Ernicar Decisions by Howard Clark Kee 
THe MEANING OF Curist by Robert Johnson 
Lire, Deatu, AnD Destiny by Roger L. Shinn 
‘Barriers To Beier by Norman Langford 
A FairuH For THE Nations by Charles Forman 
PRAYER AND PERSONAL Reticion by John B. Coburn 
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